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The Courts Define 





The Right to Vote 


bs Is a common myth that the Con- 
stitution of the United States exists 
as an absolute yardstick by which the 
legality of state laws and practices can 
be measured. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. The Constitution, like 
all great human documents, exists in 
its interpretation. At times, that inter- 
pretation has been narrow and literal; 
at other times, broad and discerning. 
Much depends on the make-up of the 
Supreme Court, whose decision at any 
given time is final. Perhaps more de- 
pends on our attitude as a people to- 
ward human freedom and its guaran- 
tees. Only so long as the Constitution 
continues to be re-interpreted and 
adapted to changing needs will it re- 
main a living document. 


Words and People 

Nothing illustrates this flexibility of 
our Constitution better than decisions 
of the Federal courts in recent years 
in cases involving Negro suffrage. The 
shift has been away from “legalism” 
and its concern with words, and 
toward humanism and its concern 
with people. The past eight years, in 
particular, have seen increasingly 
subtle attempts to evade the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
and increasingly stout refusals by the 
Supreme Court to tolerate evasions. 

“The primary in Louisiana is an in- 
tegral part of the procedure for the 
popular choice of Congressmen. The 
right of qualified voters to vote at the 
Congressional primary in Louisiana 
and to have their ballots counted is 


thus the right to participate in that 
choice.” 


Basic Principle 


These words of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, written in May 1941, marked 
the beginning of the end for the 
“white primary” and, we may reason- 
ably hope, for all other efforts to keep 
the Negro from voting by legislative 
means. This particular case — United 
States v. Classic — hardly seemed to 
promise so much; it dealt merely with 
a charge of fraud in a Louisiana pri- 
mary election. But the principle it 
laid down has been the cornerstone 
for all succeeding court decisions pro- 
hibiting disfranchisement because of 
race. What it said, in plain language, 
was that in a one-party State no quali- 
fied citizen can be denied a right to 
cast his ballot in the primary election, 
since that is, in fact, the only mean- 
ingful election. 

This principle as it applies to the 
white primary was spelled out clearly 
in the Texas case, Smith v. Allwright, 
in 1944. Smith, a Negro dentist, based 
his suit on the grounds that the 
Fifteenth Amendment forbade the 
State to abridge his right to vote in 
the primary on account of race. The 
defendants maintained that this argu- 
ment was invalid, since it was not the 
State but the Democratic Party, a 
private organization, which excluded 
Negroes from voting. 

In an eight-to-one decision, the Su- 
oe Court declared: “The United 

tates is a constitutional democracy. 








Its organic law grants to all citizens 
a right to participate in the choice of 
elected officials without restriction by 
any State because of race. This grant 
to the people of opportunity for choice 
is not to be nullified by a State 
through casting its electoral process 
in a form which permits a private or- 
ganization to practice racial discrimi- 
nation in the election.” The court fur- 
ther pointed out that, since the pri- 
mary was governed by state laws, it 
was hypocrisy to claim that the pri- 
mary was not a function of the State. 


The Democratic Party of South 
Carolina, casting about for legal 
means to continue to deny Negroes 
the ballot, seized upon this last point 
as a way out. Suppose there were no 
state laws governing the conduct of 
the primary; then the state Demo- 
cratic Party would be no more an 
agency of the State than any private 
club, and could exclude whomever it 
wished from membership. 


Clear Statute Books 


Following this line of reasoning, 
South Carolina wiped from her stat- 
ute books all laws affecting in any 
way the management of prim 
elections. This appeared to be a fool- 
proof, if somewhat dangerous, solu- 
tion. True, there could be no state 
laws to prevent fraud and other forms 
of dishonesty in the management of 
the elections. True, there could be 
no legal safeguards for any citizen’s 
ballot. But evidently these were minor 
sacrifices, more than made up for by 
the advantages of an all-white elec- 
torate. 

So great was the confidence in this 
new evasion of the Smith v. Allwright 
decision that in two other states — 
Georgia and Florida — concerted, 
though unsuccessful, attempts were 
made to set up the same kind of ma- 
chinery. 

But this ingenious plan was not 
quite ingenious enough to survive the 
scrutiny of Federal District Judge J. 
Waties Waring, of Charleston, 5S. C. 
In his forceful decision in the case of 
Elmore v. Rice, handed down in April, 
1947, Judge Waring enjoined officials 
of the state Democratic Party from 
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“excluding qualified voters from en- 
rollment and casting ballots by reason 
of their not being persons of the white 
race.” 

Judge Waring brushed aside the 
careful rationalizations offered in de- 
fense of the South Carolina white 
primary. He declared: “It was... 
suggested that the parties in South 
Carolina are substantially the same 
as private clubs; and that a private 
club has a right to choose its member- 
ship and the members to determine 
with whom they wish to associate. Of 
course that is true of any private club 
or private business or association, but 
private clubs and business organiza- 
tions do not vote and elect a President 
of the United States, and the Senators 
and members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of our national congress; 
and under the law of our land, all 
citizens are entitled to a voice in such 
elections.” 

Judge Waring added, in passing, “It 
is time for South Carolina to rejoin 
the Union. It is time to fall in step 
with the other States and to adopt the 
American way of conducting elec- 
tions.” 

South Carolina did not “fall in step” 
immediately, however. The Demo- 
cratic State Convention in May 
1948, adopted a new set of rules de- 
signed to continue discrimination 
against Negro voters in what was 
hoped would be a constitutional man- 
ner. The new rules prescribed a sepa- 
rate procedure for registering white 
and Negro citizens. They also re- 
quired would-be voters to take an 
oath declaring themselves in favor of 
“separation of the races” and “States’ 
Rights”, and opposed to “the proposed 
Federal so-called F. E. P. C. law.” 


Injunction Granted 


An injunction was promptly sought 
and as promptly granted in Brown v. 
Baskin. Waring was again the judge 
who heard the case, and this time he 
took the state Democratic officials 
severely to task. 

“Tt is wondered,” he declared, “why 
the State Convention did not require 
an oath that all parties enrolling or 
voting should elect them in perpetuity 
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and with satisfactory emoluments. 
The one-party system has reached its 
apex in this State where the right is 
claimed not only to segregate accord- 
ing to race, to prescribe different 
methods of gaining the right to vote, 
to forbid participation in the organi- 
zation for government of the party, 
but to prescribe mental tests and set 
up a code of thought which, far from 
being a bill of rights, might rather be 
called a bill of persecutions.” 

Thus the efforts of one State to 
circumvent Smith v. Allwright re- 
ceived a complete and shattering de- 
feat. But, while South Carolina had 
been pursuing her particular course, 
Alabama had chosen another more 
devious path around the Texas de- 
cision. 


Boswell Amendment 


In a general election on November 
7, 1946, an amendment to the Alabama 
constitution was adopted calling for 
an additional qualification for regis- 
tration. The Boswell Amendment, as 
it was popularly known, required that 
to be qualified as an elector a person 
must be able not only to “read and 
write” but also to “understand and 
explain” any article of the U. S. Con- 
stitution. Under Alabama law, this 
qualification had to be demonstrated 
to “the reasonable satisfaction of the 
board of registrars.” 

The Boswell Amendment was duly 
challenged in the Federal District 
Court by ten Negro citizens of Mobile 
County. The decision rendered by a 
three-judge tribunal — all South- 
erners — less than two months ago 
adds another important chapter to the 
history of litigation in this field. 

The judges ruled that the Boswell 
Amendment was_ unconstitutional 
since it violated the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. In reaching this decision, the 
court considered three aspects of the 
Boswell Amendment —its technical 
legality, the apparent intent behind 
it, and its practical effects. It is re- 
warding to see how the Amendment 
was discredited on all three counts. 

First of all, the court held, the 
term “understand and explain” is am- 
biguous and provides no reasonable 
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standard for judging a citizen’s quali- 
fication to vote. 

“To state it plainly,” declares the 
decision, “the sole test is: Has the 
applicant by oral examination or 
otherwise understood and explained 
the Constitution to the satisfaction of 
the particular board? To state it more 
plainly, the board has a right to re- 
ject one applicant and accept another, 
depending solely upon whether it 
likes or dislikes the understanding 
and explanation offered. To state it 
even more plainly, the board, by the 
use of the words ‘understand and ex- 
plain,’ is given the arbitrary power to 
accept or reject any prospective elec- 
tor that may apply .... The board has 
the power to establish two classes, 
those to whom they consent and those 
to whom they do not—those who 
may vote and those who may not. 
Such arbitrary power amounts to a 
denial of equal protection of the law 
within the meaning of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution.” 

Pointing out that “the distinguished 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States have frequently dis- 
agreed in their interpretations of va- 
rious articles of the Constitution,” the 
decision continues: “The members of 
these boards [of registrars] are not 
required to be lawyers or learned in 
the law, and it is fair to assume that 
raany members of these boards do not 
have a good or correct understanding 
of the various articles of the Consti- 
tution, and that they might not be 
able to give any explanation of many 
of them. Many members of the boards 
of registrars might justly and proper- 
ly say to an applicant for registration, 
‘My legs do better understand me, 
sir, than I understand what you 
mean.’” 


A Clear Intent 


The decision expresses no doubt 
that the intent of this Amendment to 
the Alabama Constitution was to de- 
prive Negroes of the franchise; that 
“the ambiguity inherent in the phrase 
‘understand and explain’ cannot be 
resolved, but, on the contrary, was 
purposeful and used with a view of 
meeting the decision of the Supreme 








Court of the United States in Smich 
v. Allwright.” 

The court took judicial notice of the 
fact that the State Democratic Execu- 
tive Committee spent its funds and 
led the fight to secure adoption of the 
Boswell endment, for the avowed 
purpose of making “the Democratic 
Party in Alabama the ‘WHITE 
MAN’S PARTY.’” Also introduced in 
evidence was an article written by a 
prominent Alabama lawyer and pub- 
lished in the official organ of the State 
Bar. The lawyer, who supported the 
Boswell Amendment, wrote this mem- 
orable statement: “I earnestly favor 
a law that will make it impossible for 
a Negro to qualify, if that is possible. 
If it is impossible, then I favor a law, 
more especially a constitutional pro- 
vision, that will come as near as possi- 
ble, making possible, the impossible.” 

Summing up the apparent motive 
for the adoption of the Boswell 
Amendment, the court declared: “All 
of the foregoing but illustrates the 
intention and general understanding 
of the Legislature and electorate of 
Alabama at the time this Amendment 
was proposed and adopted by a small 
majority of a light vote. Such a his- 
tory further demonstrates that this 
restrictive Amendment, coming on 
the heels of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
the Smith v. Allwright case, was in- 
tended as a grant of arbitrary power 
in an attempt to obviate the conse- 
quences of that decision.” 


Evidence of Discrimination 


The final damning feature of the 
Amendment was the manner in which 
it was administered. The evidence 
showed that, while the Amendment 
had been used to disqualify many 
Negro applicants for registration, 
there was no record of its ever having 
been used to disqualify a single white 
applicant. And although Negroes 
made up 36 per cent of the population 
of Mobile County, the registration 
lists showed only 104 Negroes out of 
a total of 3,000 registered voters. 


In answer to this overwhelmin 
evidence, the defendants maintain 
that the Boswell Amendment was 
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not “racist in its origin, purpose, or 
effect.” How could the Amendment be 
discriminatory, they argued, when it 
did not even mention race? 

The court replied: “While it is true 
that there is no mention of race or 
color in the Boswell Amendment, this 
does not save it... We cannot ignore 
the impact of the Boswell Amendment 
upon Negro citizens because it avoids 
mention of race or color; ‘to do this 
would be to shut our eyes to what all 
others than we can see and under- 
stand.’ ” 


Continued Attempts 


Despite the air of finality about this 
decision, some die-hards are not yet 
convinced. Several political leaders 
in Alabama are urging still another 
attempt to preserve the state Demo- 
cratic Party as “the White Man’s 
Party.” In Georgia, a Voters Re- 
registration Law has been enacted for 
the announced purpose of preventing 
“bloc voting” by Negroes — or, stated 
more simply, to limit the number of 
Negro voters to a minimum. (The 
Georgia law will have the added ef- 
fect of reducing tremendously the 
total size of the electorate, white and 
colored; but its most vulnerable fea- 
ture is that it can, and probably 
will, be administered with racial 
bias.) . 

The proponents of these continuing 
efforts to keep Negroes from voting 
are living proof of the adage that hope 
springs eternal in the human breast. 
They continue to hope that they will 
find the magic combination of am- 
biguous wording, legalisms, and tech- 
nicalities which will allow them to 
“make possible the impossible.” They 
seize eagerly upon the phrases of each 
succeeding court decision, hoping to 
find in them the key to a new era of 
disfranchisement. But they have been 
singularly blind to the real implica- 
tions of recent court decisions in this 
field. Witness the following: 

“Words, especially those of a consti- 
tution, are not to be read with such 
stultifying narrowness.” (United 
States v. Classic) 

“The Fifteenth Amendment nulli- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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HETHER we like it or not, the Su- 

preme Court of the United 
States has declared that Mississippi, 
in common with other Southern 
States, must provide equal education- 
al opportunities for Negroes. 

No use fussing, cussing, or fuming 
about it. 

That decision is the law of the land 
and we have no alternative save to 
obey. 

It is far better to obey promptly, 
cheerfully, and in our own way, than 
to be forced to do so. 

_ Moreover, that decision embodies 
justice and common sense. 

In the matter of education we have 
for many years been treating Negroes 
most outrageously. The type of educa- 
tion we have been providing for them 
is nothing short of a disgrace. It might 
well be called a public scandal. 


Some Ugly Facts 


Let’s face a few of the ugly facts — 
not all of the ugly facts, for it would 
take too long to tell the whole story. 
Statements that follow are based on 
official reports in our state department 
of education. 

The estimated value today of all 
school property in Mississippi being 
used for white children is $57,000,000. 

The estimated value of all school 
property being used for colored chil- 
dren is only $11,000,000. 

According to the latest survey there 
are in our State 3,700 Negro school- 
houses, but not all of them are school 
property. About 2,300 of these build- 
ings are owned by counties and com- 
munities, and many of them are the 
old Julius Rosenwald school buildings 
constructed at the time when that 
great philanthropist was spending 
money freely in Mississippi—and a 
goodly part of it being stolen and di- 
verted toe other uses. 

Over 1,400 of the buildings now be- 
ing used to house Negro schools be- 
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Our Disgraceful Negro Schools 


An Editorial from the Jackson, Miss., Daily News 






long to churches and Negro fraternal 
bodies. Some of them are tenant 
cabins used where no other structures 
are available. As a matter of fact, 
Negro churches and fraternal orga- 
nizations in our State are furnishing 
nearly one-half of what little Negro 
children get in the way of educational 
facilities. It is a shame and a disgrace 
that such should be the case. 

Our white rural schools, as a rule, 
are fairly well maintained, but Negro 
schools are poorly: equipped, shabby, 
dilapidated, and unsightly. Go into 
any rural school building for Negroes 
and see for yourself how things are. 
Almost without exception they are 
one-room structures, rickety stoves 
are propped up on brickbats, black- 
boards are absent or worn to the point 
of uselessness, sanitation is sadly 
lacking, and the common drinking 
cup is still in use. 

In many hundreds of instances it 
will be found that one Negro teacher 
is struggling along trying to teach 
children in all the grammar school 
grades. 

Here in the county of Hinds, 
wealthiest in the commonwealth, our 
school facilities for Negroes are so 
poor and shabby that churches and 
lodges are furnishing 18 of the build- 
ings in which Negro schools are 
housed. 


Official Honesty Lacking 


Moreover, in recent years we have 
not had official honesty in the matter 
of providing for Negro schools. Dur- 
ing the administration of Gov. Thomas 
L. Bailey a legislative survey com- 
mittee, headed by Senator John Kyle, 
studied our public school system and 
submitted a report to the lawmaking 
body—a report that should have 
made our people blush for shame. It 
fully revealed the appalling condi- 
tions in our Negro schools and gave 
the legislature such a shock that it 








was decided to vote an appropriation 
of $3,000,000 for the purpose of aiding 
communities in the construction of 
new school buildings. 

It was a sort of gentleman’s agree- 
ment, fully understood among law- 
makers who voted for the appropria- 
tion, that this money would be used 
for the improvement of Negro schools. 
But it didn’t happen that way. The 
fund was administered by the State 
Building Commission. Due to politi- 
cal pressure, and other causes, most of 
that $3,000,000 was spent on white 
schools. It was explained by the com- 
mission that in most rural areas the 
Negro schools had no way of raising 
funds to supplement state allowances 
and they received practically no help 
from boards of supervisors. 

In other words, that $3,000,000 ap- 
propriation—a sum wholly inade- 
quate for the purpose — was a good 
gesture, a “noble experiment,” and all 
that sort of thing, but the Negro 
schools for which it was intended 
didn’t get the benefit. 


Outmoded Theory 


And it has been that way for so 
long that the mind of man runneth 
not to the contrary. It has been that 
way quite too long and it must quit 
being that way. Our educational the- 
ory of “all for the white folks and 
nothing for the Negro” must be aban- 
doned. 

The Daily News here and now 
serves notice that when the next 
legislative session is convened this 
newspaper, aided and supported by a 
large majority of the newspapers in 
Mississippi, is going to wage a fight to 
see to it that a good portion of that 
treasury surplus, about which there 
has been so much boasting, and on 
which so many avaricious eyes have 
been cast, is used to provide a decent 
educational sytem for Negroes. 

It is well nigh unbelievable, but it 
happens to be a fact that in an area 
nearly two miles square in great and 
growing Jackson, Mississippi’s_ big- 
gest, best, and most progressive city, 
there is not a single Negro school 
building. 

It happens to be a fact throughout 
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the State that in some Negro school 
buildings there is not even standing 
room for pupils. In many cases hard- 
working teachers are trying to do the 
best possible with a deplorable con- 
dition by teaching Negro children in 
two or three shifts each day. Under 
such conditions the children get little 
or nothing in the way of education. 


Law of the Land 


The United States Supreme Court 
has decreed equal educational oppor- 
tunity for the races. That’s the law of 
the land. It must be obeyed. 

It is up to our lawmaking body to 
handle this question intelligently, to 
meet all phases fairly and squarely. 
Whatever may exist in the way of race 
prejudice must be thrust aside and a 
program prepared that will deal just- 
ly with the Negro race. 





The Right to Vote 
(Continued from page 4) 


fies sophisticated as well as simple- 
minded modes of discrimination.” 
(Lane v. Wilson) : 

“Constitutional rights would be of 
little value if they could thus be indi- 
rectly denied.” (Smith v. Allwright) 

“Racial distinctions cannot exist in 
the machinery that selects the 
officers and lawmakers of the United 
States...” (Elmore v. Rice) 

“It is important that once and for 
all, the members of this party be made 
to understand ... that they will be re- 
quired to obey and carry out the 
orders of this court, not only in the 
technical respects but in the true spirit 
and meaning of the same.” (Brown v. 
Baskin) 

The significance is clear for those 
who wish to see it. Our courts are no 
longer satisfied to judge contested 
laws by their literal meaning; they 
are equally interested in what a law 
is really supposed to do and what it 
actually does. The outlook is dark for 
those who would deprive citizens of 
their right to vote by shrewd juggling 
of language. 

The Constitution of the United 
States is still very much alive. 
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‘Move for Equal Schools 
Spreads in South 


Several events of the past month 
serve to point up the timeliness of 
the last issue of New South on equal 
school facilities. In DeWitt, Ark., a 
group of Negro parents filed a com- 
plaint in the U. S. District Court 
charging that the only high school in 
the district is maintained for white 
students and demanding that one be 
established for Negroes. In Atlanta, 


_ Ga., a Citizens’ Committee unani- 


mously decided to bring suit against 
city school officials on behalf of Negro 
pupils. The Atlanta committee has 
repeatedly petitioned the school board 


_ to eliminate existing inequalities be- 


tween facilities provided for white 
and colored children. 

In Virginia, Federal Judge Sterling 
Hutcheson held the Gloucester Coun- 
ty School Board in contempt of court 
for failing to abide by an order issued 
in April, 1948, requiring equalization 
of school facilities. Judge Hutcheson 
declared that the defendants had not 
made “reasonably satisfactory efforts 
to provide for petitioners substantial- 
ly equal opportunities for education.” 


‘Beside the Point’ 


The defendants in the case had 
argued that the real purpose of the 
plaintiffs was to eliminate segregation 
in the schools. Stated Judge Hutche- 
son: “These issues are beside the 
point... Having adopted a policy of 
segregated schools, those entrusted 
with the responsibility of providing 
education must see to it that such pro- 
vision is without discrimination ...In 
passing, it may be not amiss to remark 
that the defendants, while pointing 
to the requirements of the Virginia 
statute concerning segregation, either 
overlook or ignore other provisions of 
the Virginia law, which directs that 
the separate schools shall be ‘under 
the same general regulations as 
to management, usefulness and effi- 
ciency.’ ” 

There was a message for the rest 
of the South in Judge Hutcheson’s 
statement, “I had hoped this hearing 
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would be unnecessary. That hope, I 
believed not unreasonable in view of 
my personal experience with cases 
of a similar nature. I believe it could 
have been avoided.” 

Determination of penalties was 
postponed until April, at which time 
the School Board will have a chance 
to show what steps have been taken 
toward effecting equalization. 





Raleigh: Appoints Negro 
To School Board 


For the first time in the history of 
the city, and possibly in the history of 
the State, a Negro has been appointed 
to the school board of Raleigh, N. C. 
On February 15, Mr. F. J. Carnage, a 
local attorney, was chosen unani- 
mously by the City Council to serve 
a six-year term as a member of the 
board. 

Mr. Carnage is the second Negro to 
be named to an official body in Ra- 
leigh. Since 1947, the City Recreation 
Commission has had one Negro mem- 
ber. 

Commenting on the appointment, 
Mayor P. D. Snipes declared: “He has 
the respect and confidence of both 
races and is thoroughly capable. I be- 
lieve that he will make a most suc- 
cessful board member.” Council mem- 
ber Fred Fletcher hailed the “assign- 
ment of Negroes to further responsi- 
bility in civic affairs.” 

For some time previous to the ap- 
pointment, Negro organizations in 
Raleigh have been requesting repre- 
sentation on the school board. Mayor 
Snipes announced that Mr. Carnage 
was widely recommended by organi- 
zations and individuals alike. 

The new board member received 
his law degree from Howard Univer- 
sity and has long been active in civic 
affairs. He reached the final run-off in 
the city council election of 1947. 

This forward step in Raleigh marks 
a growing willingness in much of the 
South to allow Negro citizens a rep- 
resentative voice in shaping official 
policies. 
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Notes and Comments 


Board members and Fellows of the 
Council met with the Executive Di- 
rector in three States during the 
second week of February. The meet- 
ings were held at Durham, Richmond, 
and Louisville, and at each meeting 
plans were laid for the Council’s fund- 
raising campaign. Other such meet- 
ings will occur in February and March 
in most of the other Southern States. 


Many valued members of SRC were 
in Atlanta February 8 and 9 for the 
semi-annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations, 
Province of Sewanee, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Hodding Carter, 
editor of the Greenville, Miss., Delta 
Democrat-Times and a member of 
SRC’s Board of Directors, was the 
featured speaker. Presiding over the 
meeting was the Chairman of the De- 
partment, Bishop William R. Moody, 
who is a director of the Kentucky Di- 
vision of SRC. Mrs. Henry Havens, 
field secretary of the Council, is Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Department. 
The meeting drafted plans for Dio- 
cesan programs of action and had as 
its theme “Christian Life and Work.” 


The annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Division of SRC was held in 
Louisville on February 12. Mr. J. M. 
Tydings was re-elected chairman, Dr. 
R. B. Atwood first vice chairman, and 
Mrs. Hortense Young, secretary. New 
members of the Kentucky Executive 
Committee are Dr. Hugh A. Brimm, 
executive secretary, Social Service 
Commission, Southern Baptist Con- 
vention; and Mr. Sidney Baer, attor- 
ney and member of the House of the 
Kentucky Legislature. 

Newly elected Directors are Mr. 
Robert T. Burke, Louisville, attorney 
and adviser to the Mayor of Louis- 
ville; Dr. John T. Dorris, Richmond, 
Ky., professor of sociology, Eastern 
State College; Bishop William R. 
Moody, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; Miss Juliet Poynter, Shelby- 
ville, of the Board of Missions of the 
Methodist Church; Dr. Irving T. San- 
ders, Lexington, chairman of the De- 


Paul D. Williams 
Guy B. Johnson 
Carter Wesley 
Harold L. Trigg 
John H. Wheeler 
Charles S. Johnson....Chmn. Exec. Com. 
George S. Mitchell... . Executive Director 


pocnet of Sociology, University of 
entucky; Mr. Whitney M. Young, 
Lincoln Ridge, president of the Ken- 
tucky Negro Education Association. 


The Texas Commission on Interra- 
cial Cooperation held its annual meet- 
ing in Fort Worth, January 21 and 22. 
The meeting, which took place at the 
First Presbyterian Church, heard an 
address by Dr. H. O’Hara Lanier, 
President of Texas State University. 
On the second day of the meeting, 
workshops considered race relations 
in education, the church, housing, al- 
coholism, social welfare, and health. 
Among the workshop leaders were 
Dr. L. A. Woods, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Houston; Dr. Dan- 
iel Russell, College Station, Texas 
A & M College; and Mr. George Wash- 
ington, race relations adviser to the 
Federal Public Housing Administra- 
tion. 


Officers of the previous year were 
re-elected. Mrs. James S. Crate, of 
Houston, is chairman of the Texas 
Commission. 





Contributions to the Southern Regional 
Council are tax-exempt. 
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